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ANCIENT CHURCHES.—OLD 
CLEVEDON. 


A society was formed at Bristol, two 
years and a half ago, under the title of 
“ The Bristol Architectural Society.” Its 
objects are described to be — 

“To promote the study of English Gothic 
architecture, and of medieval archeology, 
by surveys of old churches, and other ecclesi- 
astical buildings; as well as of baronial 
edifices. By collecting of books, prints, and 
drawings; models, casts, and other architec- 
tural specimens ; and by making grants from 
the funds of the society towards the restora- 
tion or building of churches.” 

It now comprehends many influential 
inhabitants of Bristol, and has recently 
brought out an archzological magazine in 
furtherance of its views. Those who re- 
gret the fast-vanishing monuments of the 
past will agree that nothing better can be 
attempted to console the lovers of anti- 
quity than to explore, and, if possible, pre- 
serve, what remains of objects of real inte- 
rest, and, where this cannot be done, to give 
descriptions and graphic representations 
of structures about to disappear. 

The society have done their best to pre- 
serve for posterity a correct representation 
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of Old Clevedon Church, which appears at 
the head of this article. It stands in the 
lap of an insulated hill at the western ex- 
tremity of Old Clevedon, facing the south, 
and open to the sea towards the north. It 
is a cross-church, with a tower at the in- 
tersection; a south aisle to the nave, and a 
south porch. The figure of a knight is 
found in the south transept, seven feet in 
length, wearing armour of the time of 
Edward the Third. In the churchyard 
there are the remains of an old stone cross. 
Of the manor we have the following ac- 
count :— 

“ Ata period antecedent to the erection 
of any part of the now-existing church, the 
manor of Clevedon, or Clivedone, was granted 
to Mathew de Moretania, by William the 
Conqueror ; but shortly afterwards we find 
its rs, or occupants, bearing the name 
of De Clivedon. William de Clivedon held 

it in 1166, of William earl of Gloucester, and 
was succeeded by Mathew de Clivedon, wha 
held it at the close of the twelfth century. 

In 1297 (25 Edward I) John de Clivedon 

was summoned to perform feudal service, by 
attending the king, with horse and arms, into 
foreign parts. Mathew de Clivedon was in 
possession in 1360; Richard, his son, in 1387 ; 
and Alexander de Clivedon in 1409. ‘ These 
last,’ says Collinson, ‘ seem to have been out 
of the regular line of descent; for it is ex- 
pressly shown, that Edmund de Clivedon 
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was the last lord of Clevedon of that name, 
and that dying, 50 Edward III, without 
issue, the estates which he een de- 
scended to Edmund, the son of Thomas Hog- 
shaw, by Emmelina his wife, daughter and 
heir of the said Edmund de Clivedon. Which 
Edmund Hogshaw died seised of the manor 
of Clivedon, and divers other, late in the 
agg ae of the family of Clivedon, 14 

ich. II, leaving no issue; whereupon the 
said lands were divided between Sir Thos. 
Lovel, Knt., the husband of Joan, one of the 
sisters of the said Edmund Hogshaw, and 
John Bluet, the husband of Margery, his 
other sister.’ In this | rag the manor of 
Clivedon was assigned to Bluet, who soon 
afterwards conveyed his right therein to Sir 
Thomas Lovel, Knt., son of the Sir Thomas 
Lovel before mentioned. At his death the 
manor passed into possession of his son-in- 
law, Sir Thomas Wake, Knt., gentleman of 
the privy chamber to King Edward IV. From 
him, his son, Sir Roger Wake, received it. 
This gentleman, who was sheriff of North- 
amptonshire, 2 Rich. III, having used the 
cause of that monarch at the battle of Bos- 
worth-field, ‘was attainted in liament, 
and his lands seized to the use of Henry VII, 
who, in the third year of his reign, granted 
one moiety of this manor of Clivedon to Sir 
Humphrey Stanley and Sir James Parker, 
Knights; and the other to John Croker and 
John Dudley, Esqrs.: to hold by the service 
of a red rose, payable yearly at the feast of 
the nativity of Be John the Baptist. But 
shortly after the said Roger Wake obtained 
a pardon, and the restitution of all, or the 
greater part of his lands, and settled this 
manor, with the capital mansion, on Richard 
his second son.’ 

“In this family the manor continued for 
nearly a century and a half, and then passed, 
by marriage, to John Digby, earl of Bristol, 
of whose family it was purchased by Sir 
Abraham Elton, the first baronet of that 
name, whose descendant, Sir Charles Abra- 
ham Elton, is the present possessor. 

“The church of Clevedon was appropri- 
ated to the abbey of St Augustine, in Bristol.” 


In Abbott Newland’s accounts as cellarer 
of St Augustine’s Abbey, of 1491-2, pay- 
ments are mentioned for the carriage of 
grain from Clevedon and Tickenham to 
the granary of the Abbey. 

There are some people, we know, who 
think any attention bestowed on matters 
not immediately connected with the ac- 
quiring of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
for the present day, time wasted. Mr 
Saunders was met with a great deal of 
silly ridicule when he strove for the re- 
storation of the Chapel of Our Lady in 
Southwark, and a booby auctioneer in the 
Court of Common Council, recently snuffled 
out some solemn impertinence on the folly 
of attaching any value to the autobiography 
of Shakspeare! There are, however, many 
who can still value remains which vividly 
recal by-gone ages, and we are not with- 
out hopes that the Bristol Society, by its 
successful and intelligent labours, will have 


the honour of being imitated in the me- 
8. 

Few of those who, “mindful of the 
honoured dead,” only occasionally devote 
half a day to such inquiries, fail to dis- 
cover that the most sottish neglect has 
withdrawn from view monuments well de- 
serving of moderate care. The magazine 
we have mentioned gives one instance of 
this, which is worth quoting. In St James’s 
Church, Bristol, there is a statue, originally 
intended, it is supposed, to commemorate 
the founder of the church :— 


“It is a small figure, of feminine propor- 
tions, clothed in simple drapery, with a belt 
or cord round the waist, one end of which 
depends nearly to the feet ; an amulet sculp- 
tured with a star is attached by a strin; 
round the neck ; the hair is long, and curled 
in one lock on either side the face; the 
ht hand is laid upon the breast, and the 
left gathers up a fold of a cloak, or outer 
garment. The execution of this figure is 
very good; the folds of the drapery are 
neatly implicated, and delicately wrought; 
and the dress altogether bears a close resem- 
blance to that of King John, shown on his 
effigy in Worcester cathedral. We see no 
fair reason to doubt but that this is, as tra- 
dition asserts, the effigy of Robert of Glouces- 
ter; though some have confidently maintained 
that it represents a female. There is indeed 
little of the warlike character of the earl to 
be traccd in this figure, and the dress is very 
different from the martial accoutrements in 
which warriors were represented on their 
tombs at a later period; but the earlier 
effigies were rarely carven in war panoply. 

“For some years this monument was con- 
cealed from view behind pews; Barrett 
speaks of it as a thing of which there existed 
a traditionary memory. ‘In the south wall,’ 
he says, ‘there was once preserved a stone 
figure of a man, habited like a pilgrim, su 
posed to be for him, which is remembered by 
some old persons now living, which, in the 
several repairs this church has received, is 
now destroyed and lost, or concealed by the 
high wainscot seats there.’ And, in a note, 
he adds, ‘In the south aisle, near the belfry 
door, in 1710, was a tomb, with a naked 
figure at full length (the nudity of the fi 
was a mistake of the manuscript from which 
his information was obtained), sup) then 
to be for the founder, Robert, Earl of Glou- 
cester.’ Fortunately the effigy was not de- 
stroyed; and by the removal of a pew, in 
1819, it was again brought to light, when the 
following inscription was put up on a brass 
plate above it. 

“© Within this tomb was interred Robert, 
son of King Henry I, earl or consul of 
Gloucester, Lord of Bristol, and builder of 
its castle: the pious and munificent founder 
of this church, and of the priory of St James. 
He died xxxi Oct. av. mcxtvn, Atatis 
suze lvii, or lviii.’ 

“The arms of the consul Robert, gules, 
three lance-rests or, are placed over the tomb, 
and were probably cut when the south aisle 
was built, and the effigy removed to its pre- 
sent situation.” 
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ESPARTERO, THE EX-REGENT OF 
SPAIN. 


Turs distinguished man, whose presence 
at this moment amongst us under circum- 
stances of peculiar adversity renders him 
an object of curiosity and interest to all 
Englishmen, belongs to that class of heroes 
who carve their fortunes in the world by 
the innate energy of their own genius. 
Espartero ow2s nothing to the accidents 
of birth, connexion, or patronage, or to 
any of those chances which place individu. 
als without any effort of their own in pro- 
minent and commanding positions: he owes 
everything to himself—except his mis- 
fortunes, which alone are unmerited. 

He was born in 1798, in the small vil- 
lage of Granatula, in the province of La 
Mancha. His father was a carpenter in 
poor circumstances, with a family of ten 
children, of which Baldomero Espartero 
was the youngest but one. Being of too 
weakly a constitution to follow his father’s 
calling, he was placed out at school at an 
early age, with a view to the clerical pro- 
fession, his eldest brother, a curé, defraying 
the necessary expenses of his education. 
Here he remained until the French inva- 
sion of 1808, when the long pent-up hatred 
of the Spaniards against the destroyer of 
their independence inspired the young 
student with a resolution to throw himself 
into the patriotic ranks of the volunteers 
then forming in all parts of the country. 

At fifteen years of age he abandoned 
the calm pursuit of letters, which he was 
destined through a life of tumult never 
afterwards to resume. He enrolled him- 
self as a simple volunteer in a corps com- 
posed exclusively of ecclesiastical students. 
His zeal procured him some notice, and at 
three-and-twenty, having completed his 
military education, he obtained the rank 
of sub-lieutenant in the regular army. 

But there was now no occupation for 
his arms at home; and fortunately at this 
juncture the insurrection of the South 
American colonies against the new 
monarch who had been forced upon the 
mother country, opened a field for the 
immediate caplet of the young and 
ardent soldier. He offered himself to one 
of the generals commanding an expedition 
to reduce the refractory colonies to obedi- 
dience, and was accepted with promotion. 
On landing at Chili he was appointed 
secretary and aide-de-camp to the general, 
and distinguished himself on one remark- 
able occasion by an action of such signal 
bravery and presence of mind, that his sub- 
sequent brilliant destin: ny seemed from that 
moment to dawn upon 

He returned home with the rank of colo- 
nel: but this was not all. Spaniards are 
proverbially fond of gambling, and amidst 
the adventurous warfare of Peruthere were 
many idle hours which were filled up with 


table of not less than eighty 

pounds sterling. 

Every day brought him fresh honours. 
At the presentation of the despatches with 
which he was charged he was advanced to 
the rank of 


ith the daughter of a wealth svapeteian, 

w. ug, a y P 

named Santa Cruz. He was then thirty-one 

years old, a man of fortune, and a —_ 

officer. An intimacy commenced under 

most favourable circumstances, soon ripened 

into ont tee and speedily ended in mar- 
The daughter of Santa Cruz is now 

Beehen of Victory. 

From that period, 1825, to the breaking 
out of the civil war, the ‘life of Espartero 
was a blank so far as military or public 
affairs were concerned. During the inter- 
val he was stationed at Palma in Majorca, 
and lived in tranquillity and domestic 
happiness, with the power of grati 
every wish which could be accompli 
by wealth and local influence. 

The death of Ferdinand, in 1833, threw 
the whole country into disorder. 
immediately declared for the cause of the 
infant daughter, and sent in his adhesion 
to the Government of the Queen Regent. 
He was named at once commander-in-chief 
of Biscay. From this moment, for a long 
interval, his former good fortune aban- 
doned him. 

It was his misfortune to m opposed to 
ee terrible Zum Wherever 

he appeared he was driven oo by that 
almost irresistible hero. But he possessed 
one great merit, he never despaired ; 
although his name had at last become 
literally ominous of defeat, he continued to 
march at the head of his division with the 
tone and confidence of a conqueror. This 
is the true way to vanquish fortune. 

A detailed account of his career 
be in part a history of the civil war itself. 
For three years he was almost 
unsuccessful; yet he was highly popular 
with his army, for he shared with them 
freely all their dangers and privations. 
Continued disasters were not lost upon him. 
He improved in the knowledge and prac- 
tice of war, and in September, 1836, was 
appo —— 7S — decree to the 
vice-royalty of Navarre, the captain 
ralship of the Basque provinces, pm ya 
command-in. chief of the army of the North. 

That army was then in a state of dis- 
cogusianteen. and mutiny; but Espartero 
soon restored it toa condition of perfect 
discipline. His popularity did much to- 
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wards the achievement of this desirable 
end, and his energy and sincerity towards 
everybody around him accomplished the 
rest. 


An opportunity soon offered itself for 
the display of his military talents. Bilboa 
‘was open and unprotected, and the neigh- 
bouring heights were commanded by the 
Carlists. Espartero advanced to the relief 
of the town with 1,600 troops, which were 
shortly increased to 22,000. It must be 
observed, however, that he suffered the 
town to be reduced to the last extremity 
before he actually attempted to dispossess 
the enemy; he being upon the right bank 
of the Nervin, while the citizens were 
starving, and vainly entreating him to 
come to their help. He was ill, apathetic, 
or timid, or all together. At last he got 
up out of his bed, and making a violent 
assault on the enemy at midnight, during 
a tremendous snow storm, drove them 
with great difficulty from their positions, 
and entered the town in triumph. For 
this gallant action, he received the title of 
Count of Luchana, derived from the name 
of the heights. 

His next victory was over the retreating 
forces of the Carlists, now rapidly break- 
ing up and flying in every direction. He 
advanced on Penacerrada against a supe- 
rior army, and in three days planted the 
Queen’s flag on the battlements. This ex- 
ploit was one of the most brilliant in 
which he was engaged, and the victorious 
result, it is but just to add, was mainly 
attributable to his personal intrepidity. 

Estella was now the point of attack. 
It was a position of great importance, and 
Espartero made his dispositions accord- 
ingly. At the head of 30,000 men he suc- 
cessfully assailed and became master of 
Pena del Moro, Ramales, and Guarda- 
mino ; and these rapid triumphs procured 
him the title of Duke of Victory and the 
rank of a grandee of Spain of the first 
class. From this moment the fate of the 
insurgents was sealed. Dispersed and 
spirit-broken, they fled before the Chris- 
tinos from one bivouac to another. The 
progress of the Christinos was literally 
a series of orations; and the treaty of 
Bergara finally crowned the settlement of 
the country by the total expulsion of the 
pretender and his followers. 

The events which have subsequently 
agitated unhappy Spain, and driven the 
Regent from the elevation which he occu- 
pied with so much advantage to the coun- 
try, belong to contemporary history, and 
need not be repeated here. 

In person Espartero presents the per- 
fect model of a soldier. Like the famous 
Du Guesclin, he is of middle stature, cast 
in 2 robust mould. His complexion is 
dark, and his features, which are not dis- 


tinguished by such an expression of firm- 


ness as we might anticipate, are buried in 
dark mustache and beard. He is now 
only fifty years of age, but the auguish of 
the malady under which he suffers has 
imparted rather an aged character to his 
face. Though of a variable temper, and 
subject to sudden outbreaks of passion, 
his manners are polished and dignified. 
His honour as a man has never been im- 
peached, and even those who have lost 
large sums of money to him at the gam- 
bling table, have ever been earnest in praise 
of his integrity and generosity. 





A DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER 
CHARGED WITH SORCERY. 


Tue following very gloomy narrative from 
‘The Chronicles of London,’ edited by Sir 
Harris Nicolas, appears in the last publi- 
cation of the Camden Society. 

“ Also in this same yere the duchesse of 
Gloucetere was arested and put in holt, for 
she was suspecte of treson ; and a clerk 
that was longyng to here, whiche was clepyd 
Roger, whiche was taken for werchynge of 
sorcery ayens the king, and he was put into 
the Tour; and after, he was brought into 
Poules, and there he stood up on high on a 
scaffold ageyn Poulys crosse on a Sonday, 
and there he was arraied like as he schulde 
never the in his garnementys, and there was 
honged rounde aboughte hym alle hise in- 
trumentis whiche were taken with hym, and 
so shewyd among all the peple; and after he 
was broughte to-fore the lordys, and there 
he was examyned, and after broughte to the 
Yeldehalle, and there he was regned aforen 
the lordes of the kyngescounseill and to-fore 
alle the juges of this land; and anon after, 
the lady of Gloucestre afornseid was mad to 
apere thre sondry dayes afore the kyng and 
alle his lordes spirituell and temperell; and 
there she was examyned of diverses poyntes 
of wicchecraft, of the whiche she knowleched 
that she hadde used thorugh the counseill of 
the wicche of Eye, the whiche was brent on 
= even of Symond and Jude in Smythe- 

eld. 

“ Ao, xxmo, In this ror my lady of Giou- 
cestre hadde confessyd here wicchecraft, as it 
is afornseid, she was yoyned be alle the spri- 
tualté assent to penaunce, to comen to Lon- 
don fro Westminster on the Moneday next 
suynge and londe at the Temple brigge out 
of here barge, and there openly barehede 
with a keverchef on hir hede, beryng a taper 
of wax of ij . in here hond, and went so 
thorugh Fletstrete on here foot and hoodles 
unto Poules, and there she offred up here 
taper at the high auter; and on the Wednes- 
day nest suenge she com fro Westminster be 
barge, unto the Swan in Tempse strete, and 
there she londyd, and wente forthe on here 
feet thorugh Brigge strete, Graschirche 
strete, to the Ledenhalle, and so to Crichirche 
in the wyse aforenseyd; and on Fryday she 
londed at Quenhithe, and so forth she wente 
into Chepe, and so to Seynt Mighell in Corn- 
hull, in the forme aforenseid; and at iche of 
the tymes the mair with the schirreves and 

















the craftes of London were redy at the places 
there she sholde londe: and , Roger the 
clerk aforenseyd, on the Satirday, that is to 
sey the xviij day of Novembre, was brought 
to the Yeldehalle, with sire John Hom prest, 
and William Wodham squyer, the whiche sir 
John and William en there chartres at 
that tyme; and the clerk was dampned, and 
the same day was drawe fro the Tour of 
London to Tiborn, and there hanged, hedyd, 
and quartered, and the heed sett _ Lon- 
don bregge ; and his oo quarter at Hereford, 
another at Oxenford, another at York, and 
the fourthe at Cambregge; and the lady put 
in prison, and after sent to Chestre, there to 
byde whill she lyvyth.” 


NOTES OF A TOUR IN FINLAND 
AND RUSSIA.—Parrt II. 
(For the Mirror.) 

Tue Petersburg Arsenal is of course 
visited by all strangers ; but there is so 
much of sameness in those exhibitions 
that this can only be distinguished from 
its fellows of other countries by the pos- 
session of a greater number of Turkish 
and Persian flags, and Pachas’ tails, as 
well as by containing an excellent marble 
statue of the Empress Catherine, and 
a very clumsy gig of Peter the Great’s 
handiwork. This vehicle contains some 
brass machinery intended to measure the 
distance travelled, and having hitherto 
considered that as being a discovery of 
later origin, we felt some surprise on find- 
ing it attached to a gig of that period. 

On entering the Alexander Theatre we 
found the Russian language, as spoken on 
the stage, soft and agreeable, indeed some- 
what resembling French in its general 
sound. The actors and actresses might 
have been mistaken for Germans, and the 
approved mode of salutation consisted in 
the gentlemen kissing the hands of the 
ladies, while the ladies return them the 
same compliment on the cheek. The 
French theatre was, however, much more 
fashionably attended, and I may pretty 
confidently venture to say that at least 
every second gentleman was dressed in 
uniform. We found the large Opera- 
house well attended, but not crowded to 
excess like that of London, for no such 
barbarism is permitted in the Russian 
theatres—every person who is admitted 
having a place reserved for him. When 
Taglioni was brought over to exhibit to 
the Russians her “ poetry of motion,” or 
how the houris may be supposed to dance 
in other spheres, her arrival created an 
exceeding sensation, and the usual prices 
of admission were increased three-fold. 
She continues still to be the star of every 
print-shop window, but the rude likenesses 
of her here displayed are exceedingly dif- 
ferent from those tasteful little prints 
which in the London shops seem almost 
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Pr: improve the perfection of her fairy 
‘orm. 

Zzarskoe Selo palace, at the distance of 
twenty-four versts from St Petersburg, 
may, perhaps, be considered as the Wind-. 
sor of Russia, infinitely inferior though it 
be in natural dignity of position, as well 
as in magnificence and solidity of archi- 
tecture, to the truly Royal residence of 
England. 

One of the great curiosities of the apart- 
ments is a room, the entire surface of 
which is amber, but however costly or rare 
the material, its jaundiced hue is anything 
but pleasing. ‘This palace contains few 
pictures, but its chapel is exquisitely rich 
in decorations, in somewhat better taste 
than I have elsewhere seen in Russia, in- 
deed the painting of the ceiling is such as 
may be regarded with entire satisfaction. 
The park and gardens of Zzarskoe Selo 
are well laid out in the English style, and 
are stated to contain sixty versts of orna- 
mental walks, among which are scattered 
an armoury, a telegraph tower, farm 
buildings, &c. In the former are osten- 
tatiously exhibited the diamond-covered 
saddle cloth, and other articles, presented 
to the Emperor by the Grand Sultan, when 
he solicited the assistance of Russia against 
Ibrahim Pacha some years since, as well 
as another which was sent after the dan- 
ger had been averted, and which, it must 
be confessed, is less magnificently orna- 
mented. 

In driving to Zzarskoe Selo we passed 
through the district occupied by the de- 
scendants of some German colonists who 
were brought to Russia by the Empress 
Catherine, in order to supply the St.Pe- 
tersburg market with vegetables. These 
industrious cultivators are understood to 
be in a generally thriving condition, 
and, as usual with German emigrants 
still retain their original language and 
habits. 

The chief wonder of the St Petersburg 
Museum of Natural History is perhaps the 
huge skeleton of a mammoth, found in 
Siberia some years since, and now for the 
purpose of comparison placed by the side 
of the skeleton of a large-sized elephant. 
It would require either more microscopic 
or more scientific eyes than we possessed, 
to discover between these skeletons any 
difference of form, beyond the slight 
mouldering which had been produced in 
the one by time and decay. 

The question therefore arises, whether, 
supposing them to be identical, Siberia 
was once warmed by a vertical sun, so as 
to be a natural abode for such inhabitants ; 
whether this mammoth skeleton is merely 
the solitary one of some Chuny of a Sibe- 
rian Exeter Change, or whether it is that 
of an enterprising elephant traveller, some 
Mungo Park of the race, who may have 
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gone forth from the tropics to explore the 
regions of the north ? 

The largest terrestrial globe which is 
said to have ever been made may be seen 
in one of the apartments of the museum. 
An adjoining building contains a very 
curious collection of anatomical singulari- 
ties, as well as some hundreds of —- 
of the mechanical industry of Peter the 
Great, from model ships down to ivory 
toys. Instead, however, of admiring his 
ingenuity and indefatigable industry, we 
feel disposed, while surveying many of 
these objects, to think that the time of the 
founder of the great Russian Empire might 
have been more advantageously employed. 
Such a feeling is, perhaps, unjust towards 
that great man, who thus early may have 
made the discovery that mechanical inven- 
tion is one of the chief elements of civiliza- 
tion. 

The public droiskies of Petersburg 
amount in number to about 5,000, and 
they are certainly very inconvenient, low, 
rickety vehicles ; for on one bench running 
lengthways sits both the driver and his 
fare. It is very difficult for a third party 
to wedge himself in, and if so, his position, 
almost in contact with the dirty apparel of 
the long-bearded Isvoschtchicks, or drivers, 
is anything but agreeable. 

These drivers cannot read, therefore to 
point out on paper where one wishes to 
be driven to is of no avail, and to pro- 
nounce Russian names correctly is often 
impossible. They are not limited by any 
code of regulations, so that an arrange- 
ment requires to be made for each drive, 
and in hiring a vehicle for any unusual 
distance, not a little time is sometimes re- 
quired for bringing the matter to a satis- 
factory termination. 

Were one to judge of her literature by 
the length of her alphabet, Russia would 
be entitled to claim a high place in the 
republic of letters, as she boasts twelve 
more of these elements of knowledge than 
the other countries of Christendom. 

Many of the Russian letters are so curi- 
ous in form, that the sign-boards of St 
Petersburg appear more as if they had 
been turned topsy-turvy in a frolicsome 
mood, than like anything one elsewhere 
meets with. Education is here, even at 
the present day, little attended to as 
respects the slave population, and it is not 
improbable that this may continue to be 
the case for a century yet to come. 

Russia has hitherto contributed scarcely 
anything to the literature of Europe ; in- 
deed some of the more ordinary elements 
for it are wanting, inasmuch as antiquity, 
which elsewhere excites the minstrel, the 
historian, and even the novelist, is in her 
case little else than barbarism, and the 
songs of liberty must not besung. As re- 
gards poetry, the deficiency of material is 


santry are 

and instead of the rose-decked cottages 
England, many of which rival her palaces 
in cleanliness, and sometimes them 
in the morality and sentiments of their in- 
mates, the villages of Russia are filthy and 


uninteresting. Such love tales as those 
which Miss Mitford has so beautifull 
imagined for our village belles and ic 
swains would, in Russia, be considered 
absolutely ridiculous. 

Having chanced one day to remark to a 
lady that the most useful ukase which the 
Emperor could issue would be one order- 
ing every peasant’s beard to be cut off, 
and prohibiting sheep-skin garments, I 
was reminded that Peter the Great had 
his power nearly destroyed by a rebellion 
originating in an order to deprive his 
soldiery of that filthy ornament, a Russian 
beard. Peter, however, carried his object, 
and survived the rebellion of the military 
beards, and there is no reason to suppose 
that his present majesty would be less 
successful, should he attempt to unbeard 
the whole serf population, by at least put- 
ting a tax on that ornament. 

We one day attended the service for the 
dead in a church appertaining to one of the 
principal cemeteries, and found the cere- 
mony somewhat tedious. The coffins 
which contained the bodies were placed in 
the centre of the church, without any 
covering, the face of the deceased being 
exposed to the public gaze. The incense- 
box was next freely swung, and myriads 
of tapers lighted, in the vain hope, seem- 
ingly, of competing with the light of the 
sun at high noon. 

A substantial and tasteful style per- 
vades, generally, the granite and marble 
monuments of this cemetery, and different 
in some degree from those elsewhere met 
with. When the deceased, for example, 
had been cut off in infancy or in the prime 
of life, it was usually indicated by a broken 
pillar, and from the height of this the 
period at which death had arrived might 
even be guessed. 

The botanic garden, to which our atten- 
tion was next directed, is large, but we 
found it to contain nothing very wonder- 
ful, and in compliment to our own un- 
justly reviled climate, I may say that we 
found the box, laurel, holly, and all the 
numerous tribe of evergreens which lend 
their verdure to enliven our English win- 
ter scenes, can only exist here as green- 
house plants. 

The Academy of the Mining Corps is 
one of the most interesting sights of St 
Petersburg, for it is here that the superin- 
tendents of the Siberian exiles and crimi- 
nals are instructed, and it was quite a 
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pleasure to survey the fine collection of 
minerals and fossils—the beautiful ama- 
lachite and the giant mammoth —masses 
of native gold, which almost led one to 
doubt of the preciousness of the metal— 
asbestos fabricated into gloves, which the 
guide quaintly remarked had only to be 
thrown into the fire to be cleaned—pebbles 
containing water, trees containing bones, 
and petrified wood richly encrusted with 
amethysts. - 

All these are the productions of Siberia, 
and after having surveyed them, as well as 

lans of the mines and machinery, we were 
ally conducted through a considerable 
extent of Model Mines, running under the 
neighbouring play-ground to the extent of 
nearly half a mile, and intended to illus- 
trate the strata and general relative posi- 
tions of the mineral kingdom. It appears 
that all the mines of Siberia are worked 
by convict labour, and round the walls of 
the Museum there are nded views of 
many of the chief towns of that district, 
and these I must say appear quite equal to 
the other towns of Russia; and, to an 
imagination tutored to expect nothing in 
Siberia but rocks, chains, misery, and 
snow, the appearance of comfortable towns 
and agreeable verdure created a feeling of 
surprise. The government of Russia does 
not, like that of England, send their male- 
factors to a climate better than their own. 

The exiles of respectability do not gene- 
rally labour in the mines, and they form a 
very large society in Tobolsk, much su- 
perior, indeed, to that of any of the other 
provincial towns of Russia. Advantage 
has lately been taken of the visit of the 
Prince Royal to Siberia, to extend an act 
of grace to a large portion of the political 
exiles of 1826, who are thereby permitted 
to return to Russia and reside on their 
estates in the country, though not in the 
capitals. 

The monuments to Peter the Great, and 
the late Emperor Alexander, are among 
the chief ornaments of St Petersburg. 
The size of the single rock on which the 
former is placed has been so often de- 
scribed, that the effect of the reality un- 
fortunately becomes one of disappointment, 
and part of it has been chiselled away in a 
manner that might well have been dis- 
pensed with. Instead, likewise, of being 
raised up so that its full size might be 
visible, and the greatest effect produced, 
it is rather sunk into the ground. 

Of the spirited equestrian bronze statue 
itself, it is scarcely possible to speak in too 
high terms. 

The pillar in honour of Alexander is a 
beautiful piece of red granite, upwards of 
eighty feet high, which being raised on a 
pedestal, the height alone may be supposed 
to place it far beyond the reach of ordinary 


criticigm. 


SILVERING CAST IRON. 
BY MAJOR JEWREINOFF, AS PRACTISED AT 
ST PETERSBURG. 

Tae liquid for silvering is prepared in the 
following manner :—Cyanide of potassium, 
prepared according to Liebig’s method, is 

troduced into a stoppered vessel, and 
freshly-prepared pure chloride of silver, 
still in a moist state, added; the whole 
being covered with water and shaken vio- 
lently for some time at the ordi tem- 
perature. An excess of chloride of silver 
is taken, and should a small quantity of it 
remain undissolved, a few pieces more of 
the cyanide are added after some time, 
taking care, however, to avoid having an 
excess of the latter salt, but always a small 
quantity of undissolved chloride at the 
bottom of the vessel. This last circum- 
stance is important, because when the 
liquor contains too much free cyanide of 
potassium it is easily decomposed, and 
moreover does not silver so well; before 
employing it, it is filtered, and is thus 
rendered perfectly clear, iron and a little 
chloride of silver remaining on the filter. 
I effect the plating by means of a galvanic 
pair of plates, consisting of zinc and a coke 
cylinder, which are separated from each 
other by means of an earthen diaphragm. 
The pair are placed ina glass vessel contain- 
ing dilute sulphuric acid, and dilute nitric 
acid is conveyed into the earthen di 
The cleansed cast-iron object is immersed 
in the silver solution, and connected with 
the zinc pole by means of a conducting 
wire, and a platinum plate immersed in 
the liquid at some distance from the object 
to be silvered, and connected with the coke 
cylinder. A plate of cast iron, of four 
square inches surface, is generally com- 
pletely plated in thirty minutes.—Budletin 
de St Petersbgurg. 


TiGER-KILLING.—The following method 
of destroying tigers is said to be common 
in Persia and the north of Hindostan:— 
“ A large semi-spherical cage is provided, 
made of strong bamboos or other efficient 
materials woven together, but leaving in- 
tervals throughout of about three or four 
inches broad. Under this cover, which is 
fastened to the ground by means of pickets, 
in some place where tigers abound, a man, 
provided with two or three short strong 
spears, takes postat night. Being accom- 
panied by a dog, which gives the alarm, 
or by a goat, which by its agitation answers 
the same purpose, the adventurer wraps 
himself up in his quilt, and very com- 
posedly goes to sleep, in full confidence of 

is safety. When a tiger comes, and 
perhaps, after smelling all around, bogie 
to rear against the cage, the man stabs hi 
with one of the spears through the inter- 
stices of the wicker-work, and racy | fails 
of destroying the beast.”— Oriental Sports. 
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Arms. Ar., on a saltier az., a bezant. 


Crest. A lion’s head, erased, ppr., collared, gu., thereon a bezant. 


Supporters. Dexter, a lion, rampant, — 


sinister, a stag, ppr., attired and ungule 


nt, or, collared, gu., charged with a bezant; 


or, collared as the lion. 


Motto. “Nec cupias, nec metuas.” “ Neither desire nor fear.” 


THE NOBLE HOUSE OF 
HARDWICKE. 

Tue first person of note in this family was 
Simon Yorke, of Dover, merchant, a man 
of large property. He died in 1682, leaving 
two sons, the elder of whom, Philip, was a 
solicitor at Dover, who married Elizabeth, 
the daughter and heir of Edward Gibbon, 
Esq. of Westcliffe, county of Kent. That 
gentleman had a brother named Mathew, 
who was ancestor to the historian Gibbon. 
Mr Yorke dying, June 18, 1721, left an only 
son, Philip Yorke, by whom the family be- 
cameennobled. He devoted himself to the 
study of the law. His talents and assiduity 
caused him to prove eminently successful. 
In 1720, being then but twenty-nine years 
of age, he became Solicitor-General, and 
Attorney-General four years afterwards. 
In that high situation he remained till No- 
vember, 23, 1733, when he was elevated 
to the bench and peerage, as Lord Chief 
Justice of England, by the title of Baron 
Hardwicke of Hardwicke. In 1736-7 he was 
appointed Lord Chancellor of Great Britain, 
and advanced, April 2, 1754, taa Viscounty 
by the title of Viscount Royston and Earl 
of Hardwicke. His Lordship was ap- 
pointed, in 1746, Lord High Steward of 
England for the trials of the Earls of Kil- 
marnock and Cromartie, and for those of 
the Lords Lovat and Balmerino. He was 
one of the Lords Justices for the adminis- 
tration of the government during the 
King’s absence in 1740, 1748, and 1752, 
and was unanimously chosen High Steward 
of the University of Cambridge in 1749. 
His Lordship had five sons and two daugh- 
ters, and, dying, was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Philip, who, dying in 1793, 
was succeeded in his titles by his nephew 
of the same name, the son of Charles, the 
second son of the first Earl, who was also 
an eminent lawyer. He reached the 
highest honours of the profession, and, 
having gained the woolsack, died suddenly, 
June 20, 1770, at the moment a patent 
was being made out for conferring upon 
him the title of Baron Morden. 

On the death of Philip, the third Earl, 


he was succeeded by the present wearer of 
the title, Charles Philip Yorke, who was 
born April 2, 1799. His Lordship married, 
October 4, 1833, Susan, sixth daughter of 
Lord Ravensworth. 


ACCOUNTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
IN THE TIME OF EDWARD IV. 
To contrast the payments of the present 
day with those of former periods is often 
amusing and useful. Those of Piers Cour- 
teys, in the time of King Edward IV, de- 
serve to be noted. He was keeper of 
the great wardrobe. In the Harleian MSS. 
No. 4,780, the following appear to have oc- 
curred from April 18th to Michaelmas, 

20th of Edward IV. 

By the King’s writ, to John Bishop of 
Ely, treasurer, &c. &c., we find that prelate, 
and some other persons named, were au- 
ditors of Courtey’s accounts, and paid his 
wages, and those of his assistants. 

“And also xl shillings yearly for the 
pension of the psone of Seynt Androwe, at 
Baynardes Castelle in London, in recom- 
pens of certayne oblacions, obvencions, 
emoliments, and other dutes to him due 
out of oure seid gret wardrobe, by reason 
of his said chyrch and benefice of the old 
graunte of the Prynce of ryght noble me- 
mory King Edward the Third.” 

Courteys had the care of the liveries of 
the brotherhoods of St George and the 
Garter, the robes of the King, Queen, their 
children, lords, ladies, and knights of St 
George and the Garter, and the prelates 
of those orders. His salary was 100/. per 
annum; William Misterton, clerk, received 
1s. per diem ; William Dunhan and Wil- 
liam Hall, yeomen, tailors, 6d. each; and 
Thomas Stanes, “ portitour,” * 4d. 

John Easter, skinner, 10/. per annum; 
Richard Huntingdon and Thomas Dancast, 
clerks, “attending early and late,” 60s. 

At one time Courteys delivered, for the 
King’s own use, a long gown of cloth of 
gold, blue upon satin “emaylled,” + and 
lined with green satin ; a double of blue 


* Porter. 





+ Enamelled. 
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satin, lined with Holland cloth ; a demy- 
gown of tawney velvet, lined with blue 
damask, &c. &c. 

He received within the period above- 
named, 1,1741 5s. 2d. for the use of his 
office ; 338/. 15s. 6d. were appropriated to 
the purchase of velvets, damask, 
and other silks, from Piers de Vraulx, of 
Montpelier ; 48/. 18s. 4d. for 279 ounces of 
spangles and “ wat floures,” at 3s.6d. per oz. ; 


102/. for cloth of gold tissue, white and per 


green ; and of the “ vittaill” money of the 
staple of Calais, 260/. 

We find the following memorandum: 

“ Purchased eight fox skins at 7d. each; 
and ‘boggy’* legs, for powderings, at 2s. 
per hundred; white lamb skins, at 14s. per 
hundred.” 

The velvets were from 8s. to 16s. per 
yard; the black cloths of gold, 40s.; velvet 
upon velvet, and white tissue cloth of gold, 
40s.; cloth of gold, broached upon satin, 
24s.; and cloth of silver, in the same man- 
ner, at the same price. 

Damask, 8s. per yard ; satins, 6s., 10s., 
128.; camlets, 30s. a piece ; sarsnets, from 
4s, to 4s, 2d. 

Paid “ William Shuckburg, for four 
counterpoints, whereof one, of arras, with 
imagery, without silk; one other, of green 
‘verdours’ with trees; one other, of white, 
with a scripture, &c. &c.” These articles 
show the difference between our cotton 
counterpanes, and patchworks, and those 
of our ancestors. 

Feather beds with bolsters were then 
bought for 16s. 8d. for our sovereign Lord 


We read of— . 

“Two pair shoon of Spanyssh leder, 
double soled, and not lyned, price the peire, 
16d.; for eight pair of sloppes, lyned with 
blue velvet, of the King’s own store, of 
blue, green, and black leather, 18d. per 
pair; ‘leathe’ patyns, 12d. per pair.” 

For seven pair of “botews” of black 
leather, above the knee, 4s. a pair ; black 
leather boots, 6s. 8d.; coloured Spanish, 8s. ; 
a pair of long spurs, parcel gilt, 6s.; hats, 
1s. a piece; ostrich feathers, 10s. each ; 
gilt nails, 4d. per hundred. 

Tailors were employed within the ward- 
robe; twenty-six of whom are charged as 
working 160 days at 6d. per day each ; 
fourteen skinners, 299 days, at 6d. each. 

The next is remarkable :— 

“Paid to Rauff Underwod, wyredrawer, 
for 111lb. and a q’rton of wyre of iren, for 
to hang with verdours against the grete 
bay window, in the Queen’s old chambre, 
in the wardrobe, towarde the dragon, &c.” 

The ambassadors of France lodged there 
at this period, “in Mr Sutton’s place.” =: 

“ For washing of ii pair of shets, of ii 
breds; and viii pair of shets, everich of iii 





* Skins of the legs. 
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breds, after the King’s departing from the 
grete wardrobe, in the moneth of Juyil, the 


xx yeare of his most noble reigne, for every 
pair washing, iiid. 
“For xxx burdons of rushes at d’vers 


tymes, when the King’s hignesse and goode 
grace rested and abode at his said grete 
wardrobe.” 


Three dozen and nine pounds of candles 
consumed during this visit, at one penny 


pound. 
For making a gown and a hood of the 
livery of the Garter for the Duke de 
Ferrar, 8s.; and a mantle of blue velvet, 
garnished with a rich garter of “ruddle” 
(red), 68. 


MONARCHS OF ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE. 


Great attention is at present excited 
in England, as well asin France, by 
the visit Queen Victoria has been 
pleased to pay the King of the French. 
The journalists on the other side of the 
water generally express a rational satisfac- 
tion at the prospect that the friendly rela- 
tions which now subsist between the two 
countries may be strengthened and im- 
proved by Royal greetings, but some of 
them are absurd enough to affect alarm 
lest Louis Philippe and his ministers should 
requite the compliment paid to them by 
giving up important commercial points. 
They need not frighten themselves, such 
consequences do not often follow the meet- 
ings of crowned heads. “ 

After reading the newspaper accounts of 
the reception given to our Queen, it may 
gratify the reader to have an opportunity 
of comparing them with what was formerly 
witnessed when an English monarch paid 
a visit to a king of France. 

In 1475 ameeting having been appointed 
to take place at Amiens, between Edward 
the Fourth of England and Louis the 
Eleventh, the latter sent, as a present to 
the former, on his way, three hundred cart 
loads of the best wines of France, and, says 
De Comines, “I think the carts made as 
great an appearance as the whole army.” 
The two nations were not then at peace, 
but a truce had been concluded, and taking 
advantage of this, many English went into 
the town, where, according to the writer 
just quoted, they behaved imprudently, 
with little regard to their prince’s honour. 
Louis had ordered two large tables to be 
placed on each side of the street, at the en- 
trance from the town gate, which were 
covered with a variety of nice dishes, and 
all sorts of food proper to relish their wine, 
of which there was great plenty. Abun- 
dance of servants wearing the king’s livery 
were in attendance to wait on them, but 
the narrator slily remarks, “ Not a drop of 
wine did they call for.” At each of the 
tables the king had placed five or six jolly 
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companions, persons of rank, to entertain 
those who had a mind to take a hearty 
glass. The English who were within _ 
saw the entertainment prepared, and 

nothing loath to partake of it. Tndividuals 
were appointed to bid them welcome, to 
take their horses by the bridles, and lead 
them to the tables. 

From the good cheer thus provided for 
them, the English poured into the city in 
such numbers that serious alarm was felt 
on the subject by some who were about the 
King of France. It however soon ap 
that to eat and drink, and not to fight, was 
what they had in view, and the numerous 
reckonings which the kindly-disposed Eng- 
lish ran up for King Louis to pay, quite 
satisfied him and his ministers that they 
were not to be suspected of any evil design. 

It was then arranged that the Royals 
should meet on a bridge, on which was 
contrived “a strong wooden grate or lat- 
tice, such as the lion’s cages are made of, 
the hole between every bar being no wider 
than to thrust in a man’s arm.” 

The meeting took place on the 29th of 
August, 1475. Louis came first to the 
grate, attended by about twelve persons 
of quality. The King of England then 
passed along a causeway which he had to 
traverse. Edward is said to have been very 
nobly attended, to have been handsome, 
and to have worn the air and presence of 
aking. There were in his train, his bro- 
ther the Duke of Clarence, the Earl of 
Northumberland, and the unfortunate 
Hastings, and other peers of the realm, 
but there were not above four dressed in 
cloth of gold like himself. The King of 
England wore a black velvet cap decorated 
with a large flower de luce made of precious 
stones. When hecame within a little dis- 
tance of the rail, he pulled off his cap and 
bowed himself within half a foot of the 
ground ; and the King of France, who was 
then leaning on the barrier, received him 
with abundance of reverence and respect. 
They embraced through the holes of the grat- 
ing, and the King of England making an- 
other low bow, the King of France saluted 
him thus :--“Cousin, you are heartily 
welcome. There is no person living I have 
been so anxious to see, and God be thanked 
that this interview is on so good an occa- 
sion.” The last words had reference to 
the peace which it was proposed to nego- 
tiate. After conferring together the Kings 
took leave, mounted their horses at the 
same time, and rode off in opposite direc- 
tions. Louis, in a friendly way, asked the 
King of England to visit Paris, but subse- 
quently seemed disturbed at the idea of his 
accepting the invitation. He feared the 
ladies there were so charming that they 
might dispose him to return, and his pre- 
decessors, he remarked, had been too much in 
the habit of visiting Parts. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 
LErrer 
Piants are composed of organic and inor- 
ganic matter. 

By organic matter we mean the various 
substances designated by the chemist lig- 
nin, or woody fibre, starch, gum, sugar, 
gluten, ones the various organic acids, 
vegetable oils, &c. 

By inorganic matter we mean the various 
metallic salts and oxides found in plants. 

If we expose a piece of wood to the ac- 
tion of fire, in contact with the open air, 
an important change takes place. The 
organic portions of the plant are driven 
off, in various forms, and eventually no- 
thing remains butthe ashes. Theresiduum, 
however, is found to consist of metallic 
compounds,—the salts principally of lime, 
potash, soda, magnesia, and silica, in com- 
bination with sulphuric, carbonic, phos- 
phoric, and other acids. In fact, the well- 
known alkalies, potash and soda, are ob- 
tained by the destruction of land or marine 
vegetables by fire. The pearl-ash, or potash 
of commerce, is obtained principally from 
America, where the immense forests yield 
this substance in vast abundance. ‘The 
process of lixiviation being carried on in 
large iron vessels, or pots, has given rise to 
the name potashes, hence potassa, and the 
classic base potassium; a fine example, 
truly, of the accession of importance by 
the assumption of a Latin termination. 
The well-known substance, soda, the oxide 
of the metal sodium, is, on the contrary, 
obtained from marine vegetables, such as 
the various sea weeds, 

Every 100,000 parts of dry wheat straw 
contain 3,518 parts of inorganic or earthy 
matter; and we shall be able to point out 
in these papers the vast importance of 
keeping up in the various soils the proper 
amount of earthy salts necessary to the 
healthy growth and strength of the plants. 
Some vegetables require much more inor- 
ganic food than others, and, therefore, if 
such plants are found in soils deficient in 
earthy salts, they are weakly, and imper- 
fectly developed. Agricultural chemistry 
alone could point out this fact. Wheat 
straw, for instance, requires a large amount 
of theinorganic material called silica, which 
by its union with potash, soda, and lime, 
forms a glassy varnish, coating the whole 
of its exterior, and giving it that firmness 
and strength which enable it to support 
the heavy ear, and allow the genial air and 
the ripening sunbeam to come in contact 
with every part of it. If we find the wheat 
with a weakly straw, unable to support 
the grain, so surely do we find the soil de- 
ficient in: silica, Agricultural chemistry, 
therefore, not only points out the fact, but 
also the remedy. Introduce fresh supplies 
of this earth, and the plant thrives. 

Tf we compare the relative quantities of 
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silica in the straw of wheat, barley, oats, 
rye, common peas, beans, white clover, and 
i we shall at once see the connexion 
between the strength of the stem, and the 


quantity of that inorganic substance. 

Silica. 

100,000 parts of Wheat straw contain - << 
Ps Oe eT, Das 

” Rye i g % - 2,297 

” Common peas - - _ 

re Whiteclover - - 280 

ie Linseed 2 - - - (0 


Thus, from these statements, we can also 
learn that linseed and oats require very 
different soils, or that a soil already im- 
poverished by the growth of a vegetable 
like oats, may yet contain quite sufficient 
silicious matter for beans, peas, clover, or 
linseed. Hence the necessity of rotating 
the crops. 

The organic portions of plants consist 
principally of four simple or elementary 
bodies, in various states of combination. 
These elements are carbon, oxygen, hydro- 
gen, and nitrogen. The substances formed 
by the different arrangements assumed by 
these bodies are extremely varied, as the 


following tables will show :— 
Lignin, in every 10,000 parts has— 
Carbon - + 4,980 
Oxygen - = 4,462 
Hydrogen - - 558 
10,000—Prout. 
Gum consists of— 
Carbon - - 4,268 
Oxygen - + 5,095 
Hydrogen - - 637 
10,000— Berzelius. 
Cane Sugar contains— 
arbon - - = 4,499 
Oxygen -  - 4,860 
Hydrogen - - 641 
10,000— Berzelius. 
Starch contains— 
Carbon - = 4,425 
Oxygen - = 4,908 
Hydrogen - - 667 


10,000 —Berzelius. 


Other portions of the organic matter of 
the plants, such as gluten and albumen, 
contain, in addition to carbon, oxygen, and 
hydrogen, a small amount of nitrogen. 

In looking over the foregoing tables, we 
perceive that much as lignin, gum, sugar, 
and starch differ from each other in ap- 

ce and properties, yet they are al- 
most identical in their constitution. The 
same elements, also, combine to form many 
fluids, such as alcohol, vinegar, &c. The 
elements oxygen and hydrogen are most 
probably united in all these compounds in 
the form of water; therefore, when speak- 
ing of sugar, we may term it a compound 
of carbon and water. 


In our next paper we.shall treat of the had, 


constituents of the plants in their separate 
states. 


SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS. 


a particularly 

int-a-Pitre, since the 8th of February. 
On the 4th of May an alarm was excited 
by new convulsions. The first shock took 


o'clock a second shock took place, which 
lasted from eight to nine seconds. 

cording to the general opinion, it was the 
most severe since the catastrophe of Feb- 
ruary 8th. I compare it with the 

that we felt at Basse-Terre on that 
day, and I find that my furniture here has 
been as much tossed about as it was in my 


of the Champ d’Arbaud was the most vio- 
lently agitated. I know nothing yet from 


the comparative Structure of the Skin in 
various portions of the Human Race.’ In 
1836, M. Flourens published the results 
of his first investigations as to the compa- 
rative structure of the skin in three distinct 
races, the white, black, and red, or Ame- 
rican. Since then he has received from 
Algiers portions of skin, skulls, and entire 
heads of Arabs, Moors, Negroes, &c., and 
he reports that they are all essentially and 
fundamentally the same. 





ST GERMAIN EN LAYE 


Tas town owes its origin to Robert, 
who, about the year 1010, founded a monas- 
tery in the forest of Laye, in honour of St 
Germain PAuxerrois. Henry the First 
confirmed the privileges which his father 
had granted to this abbey, and it increased 
rapidly. The inhabitants of the surround- 
ing country went to it in crowds to hear 
the word of God ; many established them- 
selves there, being charmed with the neigh- 
bourhood. 

One century had hardly elapsed when 
St Germain began to become remarkable. 
Louis the Sixth caused the first foundations 
of the chateau to be laid, which till then 
had been only a fortress flanked with 
towers. In 1143 Louis the Seventh esta- 
blished his residence at St Germain; it 
a 
it, but in 1346 the Prince of Wales burnt 
down the chateau. Charles the Fifth had 
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it rebuilt afterwards, but in 1419 it fell 
again into the power of the English. More 
recently, Francis the First, who made this 
chateau his ordinary dwelling, had it re- 
paired and covered by the flat roof, from 
whence the astonished eye takes in the 
magnificent horizon. He rebuilt also the 
other edifices that had been burned by the 
English. Henry the Second was born in 
the chateau of St Germain on the 31st of 
March, 1518, and Charles, his son, on the 
27th of June, 1550. Henry the Fourth 
freed the town from all taxes, and often 
repaired there to visit the beautiful Gabri- 
elle. Louis the Thirteenth, born at St 
Germain, also took great pleasure in em- 
bellishing the chateau, the witness of the 
sports of his infancy. It was, too, the 
cradle of Louis the Fourteenth. History 
has handed down to us the melancholy 
scene which passed there between Louis 
the Thirteenth and his son. In 1643 Louis 
the Thirteenth was attacked by a slow fever, 
which finished his life. As soon as he 
found his end was approaching he caused 
his son to be baptized, and after the cere- 
mony asked his son what was his name now 
that he had received the sacrament? The 
Royal child, who was only five years old, 
replied, “My name is Louis the Four- 
teenth.” These words pierced the heart of 
Louis the Thirteenth. He replied sorrow- 
fully, “ Not yet, my child, but soon to be, 
perhaps, if such be the will of God.” Alas! 
this will was soon manifested, since the 
monarch expired on the 14th of May, 1643. 
The dissensions which troubled the first 
years of Louis the Fourteenth obliged the 
Regent, Anne of Austria, to take refuge in 
St Germain. After the death of his mother 
Louis the Fourteenth fixed his residence 
there; he there designed the vast parterre 
which has since been transformed into a 
carpet of verdure, planted those majestic 
trees which yet form a delightful prome- 
nade, and raised that magnificent terrace 
which has not its parallel in Europe; yet 
more, he founded the hospital and rebuilt the 
church; but this monarch was not destined 
long to enjoy the charms of this truly re- 
gal residence ; he suddenly abandoned St 
Germain for Versailles. It was supposed 
that the light of the belfry of St Denis 
caused him involuntarily to look forward 
to the termination of his glories ; inces- 
santly he repeated to himself those words 
of Louis the Thirteenth, who, placed near 
a window of the chateau, without intend- 
ing it, cast his eyes on the belfry, and sud- 
denly exclaimed in a tone of profound 
melancholy, to his surrounding nobles, 
“My friends, there is my last dwelling- 
place.” After having abandoned the cha- 
teau of St Germain, Louis the Fourteenth 
gave it to Madame de la Valliére, to re- 
move her from his presence. This chateau 
was afterwards the asylum and the tomb 


of James the Second, King of England, 
whose epitaph runs in these words :— 

C’est ici que Jaques second, 

Sans ministres mii 


James was the last distinguished per- 
sonage who inhabited the owe gy — 
I’ Anacharsis Frangais. 





DR LEPSIUS AT THE PYRAMIDS. 
A LETTER from the learned Professor, of so 
recent a date as last June, says, “ The 
pyramid of Moris is the latest of all the 
pyramids of the Pharaohs. King Meris 
reigned from 2194 to. 2251, before our era, 
and was the last king of the old kingdom 
of Egypt before its conquest by Hyksos. 
Both the labyrinth and the lake prove his 
power, his love of magnificence, and his 
interest in the welfare of his people. On 
our arrival at Fayum we found that a most 
interesting paper had just been published, 
by a French architect, Linant, in the ser- 
vice of the Pacha, announcing his discovery 
of the site of the lake Moris. He ascer- 
tained that scarcely any trace of it existed, 
and that only one portion of the gigantic 
dam which confined the waters still re- 
mained to the S.E. of Fayum. In the 
whole province there was but one other 
lake, that of Birket el Kerun, situated to 
the N.W., and this failed in several points 
in answering the conditions required for 
lake Meris ; being neither artificial, nor 
washing the city of Crocodilopolis nor the 
labyrinth, nor, in fine, answering to the 
great reputation and purpose of the real 
lake. This purpose was to receive the 
waters of the Nile at its overflow, and em- 
ploy them during the dry season for the 
supply of the capital, Memphis, and the 
plains of the Delta. The lake discovered 
by Linant is of nearly equal circumference 
and depth with that of Birket el Kerun, 
and fulfils all these conditions. Every day 
we look from the pyramid, not as Herodotus 
did over the lake, but over the black soil 
on which lay the waters of lake Meris, to 
the city of Fayum, which is built partly 
on the ruins of Crocodilopolis. If it were 
difficult to make out in Birket el Kerun 
the lake of Meris, it assuredly was not an 
easier matter to overlook the real pyramid, 
which stands just as it was described of 
old with regard to the lake, and the city of 
Crocodilopolis. At the end of the vast 
plain of ruins lies the pyramid in which 
Meeris was buried, and to the south of the 
village mentioned by Strabo, now in ruins, 
and separated from the labyrinth by a 
watercourse of later date. With regard to 
the ruins themselves, I can scarcely believe 
my eyes when I read the accounts of pre- 
vious travellers. “Where they saw formless 
hillocks and a few walls, we found at once 
several hundred chambers, some of them 
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labyrinthine buildings on three sides, - 
now forms a four-cornered space covered 
with low hillocks, and intersected by a 
watercourse. Here our paver—ewnatin | of 
twenty-four men, three asses, two camels, 
rams, geese and fowls, five tents, and se- 
veral huts and stables built of the ruins of 
the pyramid, recals the old village of Strabo 
which lay on the same level with the pyra- 
mid. Around usare scattered huge blocks 
of granite, and a marble-like hard calca- 
reous stone, the remains of the old pillars 
and architraves of the courts, which are 
of interest as offering in several cases the 
names of the builder, Meris, and his sister 
who succeeded him. On the top of the 
pyramid waves the Prussian eagle. I am 
employing one hundred workmen in dig- 
ging into the chambers, and latterly in 
ae for the entrance into the py- 
rami ”» 


CREOLES OF JAMAICA. 
Amonc the Creoles in Jamaica some curi- 
ous traditions prevail relative to English 
history;—a contrariety of opinion exists 
concerning the fate of some of our English 
monarchs. They relate that Harold II was 
not, as related, actually slain on the field 
at the battle of Hastings, after which 
William I became King of England. They 
say that his friends obtained permission 
to search among the dead for their master, 
and found him pierced by a lance in the 
left eye, and dreadfully disfigured, but still 
alive. They substituted a mangled body 


in his stead, which was afterwards interred grass. 


in Waltham Abbey, with great pomp and 
ceremony. He was secretly conveyed to 
the abbey of St John at Chester, where, 
many years afterwards, by a decrepit old 
monk, he was discovered dreadfully scarred, 
blind of the left eye, and dragging out a 
miserable existence in penury and seclusion. 
They further relate that, on his death bed, 
he confessed to Henry I that he was no 
other than Harold II. We are not ac- 
quainted with the source from which they 
derive their information, but certain it is 
that this tradition, in common with many 
similar ones, is very religiously preserved 
amongst them.—Creole Anecdote. 
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JEWISH CEMETERY AT PRAGUE. 





and narrow ae Its form is very irregue 
lar, winding, now broad and then et wall 
amid the houses that Pometinw ties een A 
This very irregulari 

in favour of the high antiquity of 
the place, to which, through » presses om 
centuries, a fragment seems now to have 
been added here, and now there. In the 
central part of the enclosed space the tomb- 
stones are crowded together in a manner I 
never saw equalled anywhere else. Close 
to the wall, on the inside, i is a footpath, and 
aman must walk tolerably fast to make the 
round in a quarter of an hour, The Jews 
do not, as we do, inter fresh corpses in 
graves ‘whose former tenants have moul- 
dered into dust, but always place their 
dead either over or by the side of each 
other. This practice occasions the aston- 
ishing accumulation of tombstones, of 
which I am sure there are several hundred 
thousand in this cemetery. They have all 
a family resemblance, being four-cornered 
tablets, with neatly-executed inscriptions. 
They stand literally as close together as 
ears in a corn-field. All are carefully pre- 
served, though some have sunk more or 
less into the ground, so much so, that here 
and there you see a stone, of which only a 
portion is still visible. The whole is over- 
grown with elder bushes that stretch their 
knotty and confused branches from stone 
to stone. These elders are the only trees 
that grow there, and some of them seem to 
be nearly as old as the stones which they 
overshadow. The presence of the elder 
tree in burying-grounds is not, however, 
peculiar to this place, but prevails very 
generally throughout Bohemia. Here and 
there a small path winds among the 
thicket of tombstones and elder trees, and 
on following it you come to small elevated 
spaces of ground, that have been left un- 
occupied, and are now overgrown with 
* * The inscriptions are nearly 
all in Hebrew. Nowhere did I see a Bo- 
hemian inscription, and only here and 
there, on a stone of comparatively modern 
date, has the German language been used. 
The year is always at thetop. The tombs 
of those of Aaron’s race are distinguished 
by two hands graven into the stone, and 
these of the Levites by a pitcher, to mark 
the office of the latter to pour water on the 
hands of the former, when performing their 
ablutions in the temple. The descendants 
of Aaron never visit the cemetery during 
their lives. Any contact with, or even a 
near approach to, a dead body, is a pollu- 
tion for them. They may not, therefore, 
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remain in a house in which a dead body is 
lying. There is but one exception made 
to this law, namely, when the father of an 
Aaronite dies, in which case the son may 
come within three ells of the body, and 
following it to the burying-ground, till 
within three ells of a grave. The Jewish 
laws even prescribe the distance at which 
an Aaronite must keep when passing a 
burying-ground, which distance, however, 
is not calculated from the outer wall, but 
from the nearest grave. Now, in Prague, 
it happens that one street passes close to 
this wall, and that just in this spot the 
graves not only reach up to the very 
wall, but some are even supposed to lie 
under the pavement of the street. This 
would, consequently, be a forbidden road 
to every Aaronite, had not particular ar- 
rangements been made to provide a remedy. 
This has been done by undermining that 
part of the street, and the empty vaulted 
space thus obtained protects the Aaronite 
against pollution, for, according to the law, 
one hundred ells of vaulted space are 
deemed equal to one thousand filled with 
solid earth. Here, as in every other Jew- 
ish cemetery, a piece of ground has been 
set apart for the interment of children 
still-born, or of premature birth. In the 
course of time this portion of the cemetery 
has grown into a hill or mound, eighty 
paces long, ten paces broad, and twelve 
feet high. Ephel is the Hebrew word for 
a child whose life does not extend beyond 
the fourth week, and Ephel is the name 
given by the Jews to this mound formed 
of infantine remains. Close to this Ephel 
are situated some old houses that seem to 
be on the point of falling in. They are 
propped up by beams resting on the 
Ephel ; thus the mouldering bones of de- 
ceased infants lend their support, perhaps, 
to the tottering dwelling places of their 
living parents. When, some sixty years 
ago, the Emperor Joseph prohibited all 
future interments within the walls of the 
city, the Jews had purchased a small piece 
of land, and consecrated it as an addition 
to their cemetery. Having once been conse- 
crated, though not one body has been in- 
terred there, the ground has become holy, 
and may not be sold again ; but though it 
may not be sold, it may be let for hire, and 
accordingly a dealer in wood has become 
the tenant, and uses the place as a depot 
for his merchandise. The whole cemetery, 
since Joseph’s time, has been only an inte- 
resting piece of antiquity, still no portion 
of it can be sold or built upon.” 





A HINT TO FATHER MATHEW. 
If with water you fill up your glasses, 
You'll never write anything wise ; 
For wine is the horse of Parnassus, 

hurries a bard to the skies. 


admitted to witness experiments which are 
being made to ascertain its powers, so as 
to be ready for public exhibition on Mon- 
day next. It consists of a cylindrical 
boiler, of about seven feet long and three 
feet wide. Connected with it are forty 
jets, twenty of about one-eighth of an inch 


in diameter, and twenty smaller. The 
boiler is made of one sheet of iron in the 
circumference. riveted underneath. 


, and b 
The plate is nearly five-eighths of an inch 
in thickness, and is capable of bearing a 
pressure of 350 pounds upon the inch, 
which is ten times more than is necessary 
to be employed, so that, even without safety 
valves, no danger can ever be apprehended. 
It is mounted on six glass legs, and carries 
its fire in the centre, being tubulated. 
Next week we shall give a fuller descrip- 
tion, with a notice of the extraordinary 
effects produced by this leviathan in elec- 
tricity, which is expected to give a lively 
picture of elementary warfare. 

A Curvese Desrot.—Chi Hoang Ti, 
Emperor of China, began his reign 246 
years before the birth of our Saviour. It 
was he who burnt all their books, except 
such as related to physic or judicial astro- 
logy, in the 36th year of his reign. Their 
philosophers had written against the tyrant, 
and argued against him and his vices from 
their sacred books. He was by their laws 
the grand interpreter of those books ; and 
on that pretext sent out an order to them 
to bring in all their books to his palace by 
atime named. They suspected his design, 
and several of them tried to conceal copies 
in their hands. There were 470 philoso- 
phers, who, on that account, were burned 
alive by his order. They talk to this day 
in China ofthis prince as we Europeans do 
of Nero. Several of the books thus hidden 
in the time of the persecution were after- 
wards discovered, and there was one very 
excellent one, which was spared by the 
Emperor himself, on his mistaking it for a 
book of judiciary astrology, relating to the 
future events in the Chinese Empire. 
Their most select and most ancient sacred 
writings, put altogether, will make but one 
volume, not so big as ‘the Pentateuch ;’ 
and their authentic accounts reach so high 
as within one year of the deluge. 

ANTIQUITIES OF Ecrpt.—The ruins of 
Egypt demonstrate at this hour its ancient 
greatness. It seems, on entering one of its 
temples, as if the labours of the builders 
had been suddenly interrupted, and they 
would speedily return to resume their toils. 
Fragments of edifices brought down to 
desolation nearly three thousand years ago, 
have the freshness of recent completion. 
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which have been roofless for ages, 

bina Bary In them are depicted 

pnd various gg vagee + the mechanical 


arts practised by th Books, 
household utensils, the vedle the artificer, 
the colours and reeds of sacred scribes, 
models of dwellings, granaries, and boats, 
with various articles of luxury—all indica- 
tive of high civilization—have been taken 
from the tombs. It is manifest that ma- 
nufactures had advanced to the production 
of open linen, embroidered with a dark- 
threaded worsted ; the tastefully-inlaying 
of wood ; the making of glass; and the 
counterfeiting of amethysts and other pre- 
cious stones. Who then can deny to the 
country in which these various objects ap- 
pear, the claim to an early and distin- 
guished elevation? Nor was it attained 
for itself alone ; its advancement secured 
the progress of multitudes within the range 
of its widely-extending influence. If 
Egypt appeared as the mistress of know- 
ledge and arts, Greece, of whom so — 
nations have borrowed intelligence, from 
whose stores Rome derived its erudition— 
Greece was content to sit down at the feet 
of Egypt in the character of a disciple. 


The Gatherer. 


Anagram.—An ingenious fellow having 
a long time troubled his brain for an ana- 
gram of his name, Jacques de la Chamber, 
at last devised La Chamber de Jacques. 

The Lazy Club.—A club of this name 
existed not many years ago in London. 
The members of the fraternity generally 
met attired in their night-gowns, with 
their stockings about their heels, and fre- 
quently with only a single stocking on. 
Their salutation on entering was a yawn 
and a stretch, and then without further 
ceremony each took his place at the loll- 
ing-table. 

Bills and Acceptances.—Two city mer- 
chants conversing on business at the door 
of the New York Coffee-house, one of them 
made some remarks on the badness of the 
times ; and perceiving at the moment a 
flock of pigeons passing over their heads, 
he exclaimed, “How happy are those 
pigeons, they have no acceptances to pro- 
vide for.” To which the other replied, 
“You are rather in error, my friend, for 
they —_ their bills to provide for as well 
as we! 

Improvements of the Age.—A cemetery 
chapel is about to be built at Wisbeach. 
On the occasion of laying the first stone, 
the solemn occasion was commemorated by 
festivities during several days. In addi- 
tion to the attraction of a fancy bazaar, 
there was a concert and ball, a picture ex- 
hibition, and also an exhibition of fire- 
works! which last alone, it is said, must 
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have cost atleast 40/. After this, the Wis- 


announcement :—“ The requisite ap 
oo complete. atm 
feet diameter, and twenty-five feet 
been received at Woolwich bs Sse 
Mr Wheatstone'’s 

been tried, and pr to act ar henaes 
perfect manner at distances of some miles, 
and I have ordered the addition of another 
indications. 


various kinds of fibre; the quality 
has been decided on, and 1 we tee 
state that Mr Enderby, 
great interest in these inquiries, w: 
sent the necessary quantity of it 
Association. Unless some 
currence interfere, I hope we may 
to have a series of observations for the 
twenty-four hours on the 2ist of Sep- 
tember.” 

A Monster of Art.An immense steam- 
engine is now constructing in page 
for the purpose of the lake 
Haarlem. The cylinder of this “mam- 
moth” engine is twelve feet in diameter, 
with a twelve-feet stroke. Round this 
immense cylinder are arranged eleven 
pumps, each of them sixty-three inches in 
diameter, with a nine-feet stroke. The 
valve at the bottom of the c linder is of 
the butterfly construction, w is not 
generally conceived to be well soe param for 
large engines. 


ments it was necessary to stretch a long 
wire at one half its tension ; but in the 
course of a week it invariably broke, and 
he was obliged to substitute a new wire. 
The internal structure of the wire was 
found to be changed, and it broke on the 
least bending. He had observed some- 
what similar changes in the of 
metals from the of heat. Cast and 
malleable iron and brass, he had found, did 
not return to their former dimensions when 


i Cistertian 
convent of Osseg, Kohl describes a picture 
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which represented a Cistertian of the 
name of Daniel, who studied and read so 
indefatigably in his solitude, that the 
flames of his holy zeal issued forth at his 
fingers’ ends, so that he could hold them, 


at night, like so many little tallow candles 


before his book. A Daniel like this might 


in which he lived, but the 
could hardly have received justice at his 
hands. 

— In the Grecian army it was usual to 
have three men in each battalion to com- 
municate the commands of the officers to 
the men—of these, one carried a standard, 
and another a trumpet. But in the con- 
fusion and din of battle, when neither sig- 
nal could be seen, nor trumpet heard, the 
third man (who for this purpose was the 
strongest in the army) communicated 
the commands by word of mouth. Homer 
relates of one of these men, Stentor by 
name, that he shouted as loud as fifty 
other men (65 rocoy dvdncacy’, dcov AAO: 
mevrnxovra). Hence a man with a power- 
ful voice is said to possess the voice of 
Stentor, or a Stentorian voice. — Antiquities 
of Greece. 

Happiness.—That state of life is most 
happy where superfluities are not required 
and necessaries are not wanting. — Plu- 
tarch., 

Electioneering Anxiety.—“ Poor Mr Smith 
has fallen down dead of an apoplexy,” said 
a gentleman on the hustings. “Has he 
polled?” asked one of the candidates. 

Ancient Wisdom.—An ordinance of Ly- 
eurgus, levelled against magnificence and 
expense, directed that the ceilings of 
houses should be wrought with no tool 
but the axe, and the doors with nothing 
but the saw. And so destitute of shape or 
ornament were their rooms, that Leoty- 
chidas the elder, when he supped at Corinth, 
and saw the ceilings of the rooms very 
splendid and curiously wrought, inquired 
of his host whether trees grew square in 
his country ? — Plutarch. 

Napoleon and his Son.— Whether, seated 
by the chimney on his favourite sofa, he 
was engaged in ing an important 
document, or whether he went to his bu- 
reau to sign a despatch, his son, seated on 
his knees, or pressed to his breast, was 
never a moment from him. Sometimes he 
would lie down on the floor beside this 
beloved son, playing with him like another 
child, attentive to everything that could 
please or amuse him. The emperor had 
a sort of apparatus for trying military 
maneceuvres; it consisted of pieces of wood 
fashioned to represent battalions, regi- 
ments, and divisions. When he wanted to 
try some new combinations of troops, he 
used to arrange these pieces on the carpet. 


While he was occupied with the disposi- 
tion of these pieces, working out some 
skilful maneuvre which might ensure the 
success of a battle, the child, lying at his 
side, would often overthrow his troops, 
and put into confusion his order of bat 
perhaps at the most critical moment. But 
the emperor would recommence arranging 
his men with the utmost good humour.— 
Meneval’s Recollections, 

Wycherly, the Dramatist.— Wycherly 
used to read himself asleep at night, either 
in Montaigne, Rochefoucault, Seneca, or 
Gratian, for these were his favourite au- 
thors. He would read one or other of 
them in the evening, and the next morn- 
ing, perhaps, write a copy of verses on 
some subject similar to what he had been 
reading, and have several of their thoughts, 
only expressed in a different turn; and 
that without knowing he was obliged to 
them for any one thing in his whole poem. 
Pope tells us that he experienced this in 
him several times, and looked on it as the 
strangest phenomenon he ever observed in 
the human mind. 

Holy Rood House.—Holy Rood was an 
image of Christ on the cross, placed on 
what was called the rood-loft, built in 
churches over the passage that leads to the 
chancel. The most famous of these cruci- 
fixes was found at Boxley Abbey, in Kent ; 
it was called the “rood of grace ;” and, by 
the aid of springs, the eyes and lips were 
moved, and the head turned at the plea- 
sure of its. keeper. This identical image 
was exhibited at Paul’s Cross, in the year 
1537 ; and after a sermon was delivered 
upon the relic, it was broken in pieces. 
At this place was erected a wooden pulpit, 
on stone steps, and covered with lead, in 
which the most eminent divines were ap- 
pointed to preach every Sunday morning ; 
and they were attended by the court, lord 
mayor and aldermen, and the principal 
citizens. 

— It is a curious fact that, of all the 
English monarchs who have married 
French princesses, not one has died a na- 
tural death. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Several questions on scientific matters not answered 
in the present numbcr will be attended to next 


week. 

“ Inventus,” and his friend ‘An Admirer,” arethank- 
ed for their communications. 

“* Myra” is too lackadaisical for the unsentimental 
pages of the ‘ Mirror.’ 

The * Folkestone Railway” was too late. 

In the last number but one an accident going to press 
rendered, in p. 144, a t wholly it pre 
hensible. It should have read, ‘‘ Not only were 
the pious exercises or attitudes of the Gy phist. 
enjoined by some of the creeds which obtained there, 
used, but it was,” §c. 
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